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hkalth conditions in school life. 

Part II. 

By John Strachan, M.D. 

(Continued from page S9 2 J 

ASSUMING, then, that school work ought to be adapted to 
mental power, we have next to consider the variations which 
take place in that power from different causes. 

I need scarcely refer to the gradual increase of intellectual 
capacity with the age of the child, except to say that it is a 
perfectly natural and spontaneous process of growth and 
development, quite independent of school lessons, but to 
which school work must be carefully adapted. Whatever 
stage may have been reached in this respect, there is daily 
and hourly variation in capacity for work which must be 
allowed for. With regard to this I would mention, first, the 
fact that — 

Mental Energy of the brain cells is stored up during sleep, 
so to speak, and expended by action ; and that consequently 
the amount at command is greatest in the morning, diminish- 
ing as the day goes on, till, as bedtime approaches, it becomes 
pretty well exhausted. As a general principle, then, the 
greatest mental effort, as in breaking new ground and 
acquiring fresh knowledge, should always be undertaken 
early in the day, and only the lightest exercises, if any, be 
imposed for the evening. Any strain upon the already 
exhausted brain must trench upon the reserve powers in- 
tended for growth, and is very apt to go beyond that, and tel 
seriously upon the health. There are many forms of recreation 
lc ^ tttind may be profitably employed in t e 

evenings, some having at least as important a bearing upon 


the coming life 
evening work f< 

agreeable character, and in any case^hould entirely stop at 
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least an hour before bedtime. All mental application carried 
later than this interferes with sleep, and is thus specially 
injurious. Besides this special functional supply, the brain, 
along with all other parts of the body, is dependent for its 
action upon the — 

Vital Principle supplied by the blood, which is the motive- 
power of the animal organism. The degree of this vital 
energy available for mental work at any time varies according 
t ° — (0 previous action of the brain itself ; and, (2) the demand 
made upon the general supply by other parts of the system. 
Let us consider these points separately. 

(1) Ihe vital energy of any part is more or less quickly 
exhausted by continuous exertion, as we find when we try 
how long we can hold a weight out at arm's length, or stand 
on one foot ; but it is soon restored by a period of rest, when 
the exertion may be repeated for perhaps an equal length of 
time. While this is a general rule, applying to all voluntary 
activity, it is more markedly pronounced in the young, with 
whom sustained exertion is more quickly exhaustive. A 


child, who seems to be continually in motion from morning 
to night, and whose mind and tongue seem never at rest 
except during sleep, is tired out by a steady walk of a mile or 
two, or by even the most interesting story continued for 
perhaps half an hour. I he reason is, that whereas spontaneous 
activity is constantly alternating with periods of rest, now 
one part in action, then another, so that each is recruited in 
turn, the walk and the story keep the parts concerned in 
continuous action, with no sufficient interval to restore the 
vital force expended- The teacher should not be above taking 
a hint from Nature in this respect, and would find both 
comfort and success in adopting the method of short spells of 
work alternating with corresponding periods of relaxation. 
In this connection it must be kept in mind that concentrated 
attention, which is, or is supposed to be, a condition of all 
school work, is in itself an exhausting mental effort ; and that 
consequently change, simply from one subject o stu y 
another— even from mathematics to drawing or writing— 
where each demands attention, is no rest. What is required 
is complete relaxation, as in play. After mterva 




of work. 
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/ \ Xhe vital energy of the whole system, brain included 
(2) h J depleted by the excessive expenditure of any part ’ 
thTs during the first stage of digestion a large demand ^ 
Z unon the vital powers by the stomach, and consequently 
T ere is disinclination, and so far disability, for much exert.on 
of other parts. In like manner excessive muscular action 
lessens for the time the powers of the mind, and vice versa 
AH being supplied from one dynamic source, the different 
parts must accommodate their action to one another ; and 
when the demand by one is great, that by the others must 
be correspondingly small. It follows that there should be no 
hard work immediately after a heavy meal, and also that 
bodily exertion is no corrective to, but an aggravation of the 
evils of excessive brain work. 

Besides these constant physiological principles regulating 
brain action, there are many temporary or passing conditions 
which have important modifying influence, and ought to 
receive full consideration in imposing and regulating school 
work. Of these I would mention, — 

i. Emotional Excitement , as fear or anxiety, which lessens 
the power of mental application, and may, if extreme, almost 
paralyse the mind. As is well known in business life, it 
is not so much actual work as the attendant worries and 
anxieties which wear out the mind, and these add greatly 
to the strain of all mental effort. We all know, also, how 
difficult it is, when exposed to sudden and great danger, to 
keep the head cool and think clearly what is best to be done. 
Such condition, then, is surely to be avoided in connection 
with school work. Young persons are more liable to be 
affected in this way than are adults, their brains being 
weaker and their emotional sensibility keener and more 
susceptible. Being comparatively helpless, they are, as a 
rule, easily frightened, and, with some, anticipated or actual 
castigation produces actual terror. Such a state is tlie 
worst possible for a child to be in when at lessons, an 
greatly increases the strain upon the mind. Punishment, 
t en, is a wrong and dangerous expedient for urging on 
oo work, and ought never to be resorted to. l ls 0,1 ^ 
purpose or effect is to overrule the promptings of N atur ’ 
which are vastly more trustworthy than the arbitrary wd 
ot the teacher. J 
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2. Slight Ailments , some of which may be readily con- 
verted into serious illnesses, often have a marked effect upon 
mental capacity, and ought to receive everv consideration. 
It is admitted that delicate children ought to be dealt with, 
in school matters, differently from the strong and robust. 
They are able for less work, and are treated with greater 
gentleness. But it must be kept in mind that even the strong 
are at times in a condition of delicacy. Without being 
actually ill, or sufficiently so to keep them from school, they 
are out of sorts, the temper is irritable, and they are dull and 
listless. Most of us know the feeling in our own persons, 
and how it disinclines or disables one for much intellectual 
work. To insist upon the usual quantum of work under such 
circumstances may be to impose a serious burden upon the 
brain, especially if accompanied by fear of punishment, and 
may do much harm. The condition may be very temporary, 
and, with judicious treatment, pass off in a day or so; but, 
on the other hand, it may indicate a very precarious state of 
health, which a slight impulse jnay precipitate into a most 
serious illness. I cannot illustrate this better than by 


referring to a case in which a teacher in this neighbourhood 
was put upon his trial for manslaughter with regard to the 
death of a boy whom he had struck on the head with his 
cane — a most dangerous practice. It came out at the trial 
that the boy was, as a rule, diligent and clever at his lessons, 
and a favourite with the teacher ; but that on the occasion 
in question he was unusually irritable with his companions, 
and inattentive to his work. For some fault of this kind the 
teacher gave him a rap on the head. The child, unused to 
such treatment, was much excited, and went home crying 
and complaining of pain in the head. Shortly afterwards he 
became unconscious, and died in a few hours. It was proved 
that the blow was in itself quite inadequate to produce such 
a result, and the teacher was acquitted. While agreeing 
with the verdict as to the absence of any unusual severity on 
the part of the teacher, and to the child being ill before he 
received the blow, I think it not improbable that the resulting 
excitement, acting upon an already irritable brain, was the 
actual determining cause of the fatal conges ion. ^ 

course was a very extreme case, but it shows how much 
harm may be done by overlooking the condition in which the 
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he at the time of dealing with it. there are many 
brain may short of death, and such injury may have 

de fmo S st serious results perhaps years afterwards. There 


^ Conditions of the System, apart from illness, which 
require to be specially allowed for in dealing with the young. 
Of these I shall refer here only to development of special 
functions in the girl. Without entering into particulars, I 
mav state it as a fact that every girl from the age of about 14 
t0 t hat of 16 or 17, ought to be regarded as in a critical, and 
be treated as if in a delicate state of health. Any undue 
strain of either body or mind during that period may have 
very serious effects, both at the time and in after years. 
Unfortunately, this is the time when girls, while really less 
able for work, are most easily excited to overstrain by 
competition and rivalry. Their emotional nature is in the 
transition stage between girlhood and womanhood, and is 
peculiarly susceptible and responsive to outside influences. 
Prizes and bursaries have thus cost many a girl a life of 
invalidism, and are very dear at the price. This, perhaps, is 
a matter rather for home than for school management; but 
I would urge that the school should avoid putting temptation 
in the way. Competitive examinations with girls in this 
condition are a real and serious danger, if not even a certain 
injury. 

It may appear that in attaching so much importance to 
the points mentioned as bearing on school work I am laying 
down impossible conditions of school management, — that it 
would not be possible for any teacher to keep himself 
acquainted with all such particulars regarding each pupil as 
would enable him to apportion work in exact accordance 
with them. But a little consideration will show that the 
whole difficulty lies with the forced work of learning from the 
book. So far as the pupil is the mere recipient of learning 
conveyed to him in suitable form and quantity by the living 
voice of the teacher, and so far as the teacher contents 
im self with leading, guiding, and educating natural activity 
in t e young mind, there need be no more difficulty than is 
ound in supplying the child with such food as may be 
required at all times and in all conditions of the system- 
nine is quite as capable as is the stomach of regulating 
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its own action, according to its own powers and requirements, 
at all times and under all circumstances. The conditions 
referred to apply with equal force to the action of the stomach, 
and the difficulty or impossibility of regulating that action in 
accordance with these upon any arbitrary system of forced 
feeding would be the same as in the case of the mind. 

I hope I shall not be considered as going beyond my 
province if I urge upon schoolmasters the advisability of 
teaching upon purely natural lines — of presenting the pabulum 
on which they seek to feed the young minds in the form and 
in quantities acceptable to the natural appetite for knowledge, 
which is no less conspicuous than is the appetite for food, 
and of rigidly eschewing all adventitious means of forcing 
mental action in opposition to the instinctive promptings of 
Nature. The fight against Nature which has, in the name of 
education, been maintained so long, with such laborious pain 
to all concerned, and with such miserable results, is rapidly 
breaking down, and I hope to see the day when all teachers 
will “ find salvation ” in joining forces with those they have 
been wont to regard as enemies. It is not very long since 
the medical profession made a very similar change of front, 
and the results of their experience fully justify them m 
strongly recommending these tactics to their brethren of the 
educational world. In any case the forces of Nature are 
there, and have to be reckoned with. If they are not with 
the teacher they will be against him, and he will find em 
harder to deal with than any Irish party. They may be 
jessed and coerced for 

rt^^Tn'Tmance, however, they will be found 
thoroughly manageable and trustworthy, which, perhaps 
cannot be said for all allies. In yielding to these ^forces we 

give way to a power before wh.ch none , need be -hame 

designed to meet 

the very end we have in view. 


